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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department ok the Interior, V 
Bureau of Education, 
^y<i«kmgton^ July 6, 1917. 

biR : The Biirean of Education is frequently asked for informa- 
tion as to current activities in regard to vocational education in the 
imncipal European countries engaged in the present war. To en- 
able it to answer these questions to some extent, I recommend that 
the accompanying manuscript, summarizing current information on' 
this subject, be printed as a bulletin of the Bureau 6f Education. 

Kespectfiilly submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

rp,, ^ Commissioner. 

Ine bECRfeTARY OF THE I^n’EHlOR, 

- Bull. 30 




DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
. COUNTRIES AT 'WAR. 


Tlip Kuroppan war Ims roysod Knf;li)nd mid France to a conscioua- 
iips-s of deficiencfes in tlicir piincational systqtns as compared with 
that of Germany. To quote an English authority : 

There is lylna at the hack of men's inliuls Mm? ounvicMon tliat Mie inilustrlol. 

.•..minor, nn.l inllUar.r Mernmiiy Is due In the to the mMulous cultiv,,' 

Hon. throuah many Renerntlons. froiu the days ,.f Humboldt downward, of the 
imellpetuul l|fe of tlie nation. . , 

A French writer notes that while the 'external commerce of France 
in the 33 years from 1880 to 1013 inci^ased by 80 per cent, that of 
Ciermany increased by 276 jier cent. Starting at the former date 
with populations nlioUtequal, France in 1913 had, 39 million inhabi- 
tants; Germany had 70 millions. In the opinion of the writer, these 
comparisons show the need in France of “another order of education 
and ihtellMtuu'l, ideals.*.' ' ^ • 

In the notable debate in the House of Ixirds in the'siimmer of 
1916, which was intended to arouse Kngli.sh legislators tortile “hec^- 
.sity of preparing for the future,” Viscount Haldane, on whose notice, 
the debate was announced, declaretl that “a living national system 
of plication ” must be organized if the nation is to mauitain its 
position. lie enforced this opinion by contrasting the German sys- 
tem with that of England. In this 'contrast two features of the 
German system were emphasized: The effectiveness of its vocation*! 
schools ; the thorough organization of its secondary schools. ’ 

The discussion thus started was continued by ehiinent members of 
the House of Lords, including Viscount Bryce, the Archbishop of 
Gahterbury, and the Marquis of Crewe, president of the Privy Coun- 
cil. ,11 hile many of the speakers took issue with Lord Haldan<|/as 
to the general problem of English education, all were agreed- that the 
continuation schools of the coirtitry must be recast as an Integral 
factor in its industrial life. The lessons of the war and the waste 
of war have made the education and training of youth between the 
ages of 13 and 18 a, paramount question in eveiyhatlon engaged in 
the conflict Therefore the existing provision for this purpose and 
its further development have excited an interest never before tnanlw 
fested. ■ ♦ 


® EDUCATION IS THE COUNTRIES AT WAH. 

Tlie powers of Euro}>e liave> taken the lead in practical' 

provis|oH|for voc»Uonal education, and in the German Empire thic 
provisionjlias been well orpinizwl muler the laws of the sevecal 
States, fortifiwl by imperial lalx.r laws. Italy has a (rni.lwl system of 
technical jUiication comprising three distinct classes of sclnmls; the 
lowest cla^ affords nuclei for the p-iienil diffusion of v.watidnal clu- 
cation. offers striking samples of vocatiomil education under - 

,1 7"** . 11"^ diffeivnt mini.siiie.s; particiilarlv noted an* 

the schoidsHjr ajrriculture iiiid the .sih.ads for lailroa.l' wnployw.s 
which re«viK|l new imj»ul.se fmni the. .lapanyse war.. In both Italy 
and RmssiaMo ipfans of incmasiiiff these facilities en«aj»i*«r seHons 
iittention drtk#i>; the dwade pn-cwliiiK the piwsent conflict, but force- 
ful action inJlhis direction was i»ivveii|e.l by the more urj,ri*nt iumhI 
of an a(UM|iia^<t^sii|>p|y t»f eleim*ntary w'limils. ^ 

As rDgahis?l|is.sia, there are many indications tliat tlie e.liication of 
tha mass^ f<fc intelligent citizenship and industrial efli^iencv will, 
bo tho chiHf-^ncern of hwal and central aiMliorities as siiiin as 
normal conditldtui arc restored. In this connection the fact is inter- 
esting thut in fi^e e.\eirise of the tem|M.rary friviloin n-siiUins from 
the indjtury evmits of VMT,, the citizens of Warsaw, l*olaiidr at uiice 

established II) ijdihistrial continuation « ho<>ls. _ 

In the follow%j 4 stateinenLs the endeavor is made to summarize 
current information on this subject in the wurriiiff countries most 
fully aroused imporlunce. ^ \ 

a • . * 

OERMANY. 

In the debatw.'llmve n*ferri‘.l to,,Ix>nl Haldane, contrasting the • 
schools of Germalk' and England, said : 

Ido not thiXk thejMsiem of e!eme.uar.v eUiicnilon In Germnn.v Is Mier lining 

Ih . "*■ “t’’ '■“* '• “‘''"'UaKe which mi m has net li* 

Uiejart year of the Ajmeniary ,-ourse the Ik„— |„ i.is f«„rieenih >ear-l.s taki-n 
and given In the eleMa.iary mhool. If he Is likely to go Into an Industrial pro. , 
reMloD, Mme kin* omslrnlcal tmlnlnK In the workshop aitache<l to the 8chm.l, 
or in other ways, he Is aske.1 what his Ideas <,{ his Tiiiure are. and If 

he baa none he Is ei#.uraged and stiniulatM) to choose o profession-. Supiaaie 
^ wants to become ||n electrical enirinccr. Tli^utliorliles see to It that he 
lias the means of belte appremhwl to an electrical eiiRln«>er. and the electrical 
enirtiieer IsJujOd to^ln him for f.iur years. But that is not all. The system 
la a reviva^ mod^b form of the old apprenticeship system which had Its 
value In thte countrj^but Is pow dead. The employer Is bound to send the boy 
to the special trade whool of the engineering industry In the locality 

• * I * * * . 

No ^rortoan gets }ils Jourheyman'a cerUllcate, without, which he can not geu 
m and obtain a plage when he coinee,to the years at .which he wtsbea to be 
Independent ai^ to marry, imlesa he bae fhown that h« has gone through the 
A .jOTtiieyiiilin-s certlBfafe. which he can get at 18 . makM him a fultv* 
trained workman, ahd If he llkee to go on and take a further certifleatg In the 





■ »l... may ovamaiu- «« Hi ili,,.|,,.„«fal iiiark.Ms wtiloli wo liavo il.aiiliialml to ao 

I l ira- aa cxt.an fa .the |mst : mi.l I'lhlnk it my ,|„t.v t.t call im.miaoiit allonUon 

I . Jl.la, lH-. aHa.- I f.a-i timi ||„. RnivHy ati,l .laiiia>n of the |.rol>loiu *»hlch coii- 

as arc iK-ii.K very mucli .Hvriookisl. oven at the |.r.wtit nwmonj. 

Tin* systomv)f c.>ii(inu.iti.m;.schortls (f.irtbildimgschulon) Ts rom- 
iimii tlm.iiphotn 1.1,0 States of the (’.oriimn Enipiiv. In 14 of tho 
Matos attciKliituv u|u,i| tin- ('tinliiiiiatioii scli.Hil^s conijVtilsoiy. In 
1 « other Stal.-s il may In* io,i,|nilsory'i,w'..rdin}r to I.huI option, snd • 

ilto 4 ix-ninlwiiijr .'-^latrs niv muly to^n.l.ipf tlio principle. 

1 lie iinportniKx* altncluHi to the eiiiciont' o|M>ration of the svdtem 
' IS sh.iwn hy tlu* n'poatoil action /*f the Koichstiijr in. the inaUer. 
Althoii^'h oiliifuiional atlairs in fionnany are e.xeinpt froin.iin|>eria1 
. legislation, tlij- Ijoiclistag lias proinote.l tho oniise of contlnhation 
scli.Mils by a..-^opK-.s of nioa.suivs iK-rtainiiifr to tlio iiuluatrial side-of 
tho «|UostU»n. Thy latest of jhose moasiires, reporteil officialiy, was ' 
adoptet. by the Koiohstafi in iMvinU-r. 15»H. and wen*, into effect 
hi Ajiril, The obli^ration iiigNisi-d upon iMiijdoyors by tin-, ini- 

■ porial law' of- July 1, is mMif.im-d bv the law of 101-) 


• J--"-'--* •■S.-. «ii<> aiieiai a n.aiimaill.m gcli.ml recucnIccdJiy 

the l.ani auiliorliksrar by the, State.- The renulslte lioura of abaeiice are de- 
ta*riiiiiuHl hy tho ('u)ii|>otont uuthurltloH. 

Sunday instruction is allowed, provided it does not interfere with 
loligiuus a-rvicos. The provisions of tK<! law are also extended to 
.iiiclii.le “institutions in wJiich instniction is given in feminine occu- 
imtions and doiiio.st(u dork." 

The. law further i\uthorir.es ]>arish(‘s and other communal units to 
estal.lish ohligiitory continuation stdi.ails and to i.ssuo ordinances for 
tie enforcement of the oblignlibn, if no provisi,« in thkt respect is 
made py the prpvince. 

A parish or a larger communal unit may be required by a higher 
administration hoard to provide.^ an obligatory continuation sx’stem 
when such demand is made by representatives of local employers or 
worknifii; Should a parish disregayd tlic request of the hi^er ad- 
ministration , board, the latter may introduce a cqmpulsoi^system 
m the parish and issue tho statutory regulations therefor. 

The Gerpikn system of continuation schools is instriictive to all 
other nations by reason of three principles which have bfeen worl^ , 
out gradually but effectively: It is universafly applied; attemlanoe 
IS compulsory for all boys' after the completion' of the elementary 
• .^hool and for a large prpportion of the girls; employers are obliged 
to cooperate with the State in carrying out the provisions of the laW. 
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The compulsory principle has been easily extended in Germany 
because of the system of supervision maintained over^chool children, 
and over all adults on account of tlie military service. This Com- 
pulsion, however, is willingly submitted to because of the prevailing 
sense of the power and greatness and impbrtance of the State, Tlie 
industrial advantage of the continuation schools wins support from 
both employers and W’orkinen, The system has, how’ever, beeh criti- 
cized by Kerschensteiner arid others as too narrow ly industrial. Con- 
trasti|ig the (Jerinan schools w ith the apprenticeship schools of Paris, 
such as the ficole Diderot and the ficole Estienne, Kerschensteiner 
says : 


In Gernmny, on the other haml, we shoutU have preht difficulty, tn finding 
any sHhk) 1 witii sliiiilnr ohJtH'ts which shows in its orjirnnization the same 
insight into the necessity for civic e<Iucation. On tlie contrary, the correspond- 
ing Geriimn scliools liave bcH'n t‘stahlislKHl to divert attention from the com- 
munity and to fix it on tlie egoistic trade interests, ns is shown in the absolhte 
want of every general' formative discipline, like literature or lilstory.' 

We believe it Is sufficient to point out this weak spot of our German techni- 
cal schools. The remwly is easy ; in schools with all-day Instruction tho way 
is obvious when the will is exerteil. 


If we consider the mouotechnical day schools, the matter becomes more diffi- 
cult. Among the publicly provideil schools they are the surest to foster civic 
education in the ninmifacturiiig population. But they have t^elr disadvantages. 
They are the castilest of all schools. They make It easy for the pupil whose 
ambition Is greater than his capacity to forsake a career in w*hich he could 
succeed for one of greater distinction in wlilcli he is almost bound to fail. 
To regard them and to organize them simply as Institutions for the encourage- 
ment of industrial efllcieiicy is a great error. 


Dr, Kerschensteiners. efforts in Munich were intended to correct 
this glaring evil. For this reason the work in which he unfolds the 
principle and operations of tlie Munich system is entitled “ Education 
for Citizenship.” 

' FRANCE. 

* • 


France led in the modern inovement for the vocational education 
(enseignement prpfe&sioimel) of the. indust rial* classes. It was in- 
cluded in all the educational plans of the leaders of the Bevolation 
•.and wras an important feature of the school system organized in Paris 
by M, Gr^ard before the Republic was proclaimed. Thle manual 
training shops established by him in connection with the Paris schools 
wdre intended “to prevent the man from disappearing in the ap- 
prentice and the citizen in the workman,” Of the work thus origi- 
nated and still maintained in the Freiich capital Dr, Kerseheiirteiher 
i^ya: “All that w’e are laborioudy strivirig'to obtain in our compul- 
sory and optional continuation schodls finds without difficulty a place, 
of nurture, and really occupies it,/in riiany French manual training 
shops,” The Republican Government endeavored from the first to 
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ratend this system throughout tiie country; but, although the effort 
liiis met with great success in many localities, the larger purpose has 
nevei been achieved. 

The statistics on this subject are startling: In normal timei alnnit 
U48,000 children in France annually^ reach the age of 13 years. Of 
I Ills number not more tlian 48,000 continue under instruction. Ke- 
n iit estimates give.l,(|14.000 as the number of boys between the ages 
of 13 and 18 years. Of these it is stateil only l.')6,000 were prepared 
for definite industries. F(>r more than a 'decade this matter has been 
pi-essed upon public attention by statesmen and educatoi-s. The pr^- 
cnt minister of public instruction, M. Steeg, in a recent address to 
the Chamber of Deputies said: 

We must admit Hint In i.ur society the adolescent youth Is morally neRlected 
From (he day lie leaves the primary sch.ad until the moment when he enters 
the hiirrncks (for Ms military service) no law obliges a boy of the laboring 
Hass, urban or rural, to continue and complete Ida elementary Instruction. 


The necessity of action in this matter has been recognized by the 
Government, and in 1901 a commission was appointed by the minister 
of commer^ and industry to conduct an investigatibn of the entire 
industrial field and recommend measures for meeting the demand for 
a lar^r supply of competent workers. An exhaustive report was 
-submitted by this commission in 1909, accompanied by a bill which 
embodied the prevailing opinions as to measures for improving the 
system of technmal education. This hill emphasized the need of 
additional provision for the industrial education of the laboring 
d asides. ® 


Among the causes of the present crisis, the lack of compulsion in 
res|)ect to vocational schools was dwelt upon. This was not regarded, 
however, as the sole or even the principal cause bj the evil. In larger • 
measure this is the result of industrial and social conditions peculiar 
to. I< ranee. These conditions have prevented the adoption of meas- 
ui-es which are easily applied under different circumstances. 

The report of the commission excited a discussion which was con- 
tinued through several ses.sions of the, legislature and was in progress 
when war was declared^ The struggle has thrown new light on the 
mdu^rial situation and has given a spur to the cause of compulsory 
vocational training. All other considerations covered by the com- 
prehensive Wll of the commission have been set aside and the atten- 
tion of the Government, fastened on this one pressing necesity. In 
April of the current year a short bill dealing solely with compulsory ^ 
TOptmuation schools was submitted to the Chamber of Deputies.' ; ~ 
rhe bill .was drawn under the diife^ioh of M. Vitiani, at that 
nme minister of public instruction, and carries' the prestige of his 
name. In the preamble the minister asserts that all parties and 
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are convinced that “an Extension of thh years of .compulsory 
education is essential.for the development of good citizens, men and 
women, good soldiere, good workmen, and good mothers. In the 
nepubhc of the future there must be no idle hands.” 

The bill submitted to the French Chamber establishes the principle 
of compulMiy education at public expense in continuation schools 
for all young people who have completed the required term of ele- 
mentary education. It applies to boys who do not attend the sec- 
ondary schools up to the age of 20 years and to girls up to the age 
of 18 years or until they are married. This education must be thrw- 
fold— intellectual, vocational, and physical, the last leading up tb 
military training for boys. Specific provision is made for the scope 
of the continued education, but with regard to details great freedom 
is left to local authorities. The main provisions of the bill are as ' 
follows : 

The term of compulsory education for adolescents is divided into 
tivo periods. The first corresponds to the nge of apprenticeship and 
extends for b^s to the age of 17 years, inclusive, arid for girls to 
lb years. Dur«g this period the following subjects are obligatorv: 

1. riiysicQl trulnln;:. 

2. Lessons In the French lanf^unge, history, and geography. 

3. I.es8ons ln tlie sciences applied to aBrlcultuiflf Industry, commerce, navi- 

gallon, pr- domestic ec-onoiny, acconipanleil l.y practical exercises and 
manual work. 

The minimum duration of these courses is aO hours for general 
education, 150 hours for the technical training, and 100 hours for 
physical training. The instruction is given during the'legal working 
day. The physical training may take place on Sunday. 

/ The second period covers the ages 17 to 20, inclusive, for boys, 
and 16 to 18 for girls. The obligatory subjects during this period are 
as follows : - 

Fori)oyH: . 

1. Lessons in the French language, history^ geography, civics, common law, 

political econoniy. 

2. Gymnastics, military exercises, and rifle firing. ' ^ 

For girls : . » 

1. French Idhguage. history, geography, and domestic econom.v. 

2. Manual work lessons and practical exercises in hygiene,' care of the sick 

and of infants. 

The minimum duration of -4he instruction in this period is 100- 
hours for each series. Exemptions are allowed after three years’ in- 
struction in the first period and two years in the second to those who i 
pass th« i^uiired examiriari ' ' 

' The continuation classes are installed in buildings of the higher 
primary schools, commercial schools, or, if necessary, in those of the 
elementary schools. 
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The instruction in general subjects mflst be given by teachers en- 
P®! , schools, who are required to give to this work at 

least 150 hours a year. This time is gained by shortening the daily 
session of the elementary schools by a half hour and increasing their 
vacations from one to two montlis. In case any teacher is obliged to 
give more than 200 hours’ instruction in the continuation el«g«oa , he 
Veceives extra pay. The technical training is given in every case by ' 
experts in the various industries or in the physical exercises. 

The private agencies already engaged in this work are recognized 
and encourapd by State subsidies, but they must submit to supervi- 
sion by the local authorities and follow the programs prepared for 
their respective localities. ^ 

Notwithstanding 4he centralized control of education in France 
the continuation classes are to be under the direction of communal 
(city or rural) committees. Thesq committees include civic officers 
professional men, representatives of chambers of commerce, of agri- 
cultural associations, of employers, and of tradesunions. The work 
of the local commi«ees is subject to revision and coordination by 
deimrtmental committees, and the entire system is under the super- 
vision of a central committee. The minister of public instruction 
presides over the central committee, which must include represen- 
tatnes of other ministries, agi-iculture, commerce, etc., tesponffible 
of vocational training, together with appointed 
repre^ntatives of industrial enterprises and civil government. 

application of the 

compulsory principle to continuation school^is impressive because 
of the large provision made by public and private agencies for ex- 

IhnritT training of youths and adults. City au- ' 

So of commerce, trade syndicates, and innumerable 

lU r’ ®‘r support to technical schools and to even- 

ng and Sunday classes maintained in the interest of the working 
people and offering either free tuition or requiring only small fees 

howeJt?t?aT? ^^*Pe>-ience shows, 

nle «nS L! i ambitious working peo- 

S has aroused 

k lTfuTaS*"^! Only the robust and - 

conditioi instruction under these 

ENGLAND. ' . , 

• K *he schemes for social reconstruction which engage atteniion 
w ngland, notwithstanding the jpressure of war, vocational educa- 
rion has a central place. The indifference on this subj4, long 

tt, of € . of neglecting young people at the 

'■111- -f X 

.. iViV'v^ ■ ' ■ ■ - ’ - 't/, 
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to the consciences of leading men of England in the speech by Lord 
Haldane before the House of Lords, already cited. Contrasting the 
condition of working boys in Germany with those who reach the end 
of elementaiy schools in English cities like London, h^said: 

.A Inrse proportion, of these hoys go Into whnt are called bllnd^illey occnpa- 
tlons. At the age of 18; the boy not trained, like the Oeminn boy goes to 
!.H.k for (uuployment. witlmnt skill and Without •tTnhilng, and he lapaea Into 
the rsinks of the unskilled and too often Into tbe maka of the unemployable, 
and It is in that way that we recruit our lilKiiigans auil wastrels. 

All n.ss()cintions in England, interested in education and social wel- 
far§ or in labor problems are united in the call for educational 
reform.. Prominent among these are the National Union of Teachers, 
the National Association of Education Officers, and the WorkeiV 
Educational Association. The schemes which these associations 
have drawn up differ widely in detail, but without exception they 
agree in the demand that the period of compulsory education shall be 
extended and that all continuation schools shall' provide for voca- 
tional education. ^ 


The agitation of this subject was increased by the war, and in 1916 
a Government committee was api:(ointed to consider the needs of 
juvenile education when peace should be restorea.* In the midst of 
their labors the committee issued an interim report recommending 
that measures be taken at once to extend the system of juvenile em- 
ployment bureaus and auxiliary committees throughout the Kin^om. 
This action, was taken in view of the dangers arising from the large 
number of young j)eople who had been turned upon the labor market 
without any guidance. , ' . 

The filial I'epbrt of the Government committee insists upon tKe 
need of continuation- schoojs, and with regard to them makes the 
following i^^minendations; ^ ‘ 


That a uniform elementary «t*hooMeavIng age of 14 be established by statute 
for all (liKtricts, urlmn and rurab and tliat all exemptions, total or partial, 
from compulsory attendance below Unit age be abolished. 


riiat it be an obligation on the local e<lucapon authority in each area to 
provide suitable continuation classes for young persons between the ages of 14 
and 18, and to submit to the boprd of ^ucation a plan for the organlzatioji of 
such a system, together with proposals for putting It into effect 
That It be an obligation upon all young persons between 14 and 18 years of 
aite tp attend such day continuation classes as may be prescribed for them by 
the local educiitlon authority, during a number of hPurs to be fixed by statute, 
which should be not les.s than 8 hours a week for 40 weeks In the year. JFrom 
this obligation young people pursuing their education In secondary 'khoola or 
Idgher InstItutlortS.were exemptef].] ' 

That all classes at Vhich attendance la be held between the hours 

of 8 a. m. and 7 p. mi . " i , . ' 

That It be an obligation on all employers of young persona under 18 to give 
them the necessary facilities for attendance at the statutory, continuation dasses 
prewrlbed for them by the local education authority. » 
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The recommendatiotfs also provided for the punishment of those 
who should violate the law, and for modification of labor laws in- 
terfering with its requirements. Details as to the curriculum of the 
continuation classes were left for further instruction, excepting the 
recommendation that in every case the* program should comprise gen- 
eral, practical, and technical instruction, with provision for continu- 
ous physical training, medical inspection, and clinical treatment when 
necessary. • ' ’ 

The attitude of the present Government on this important prob- 
lem is plainly indicated by the utterances of the president of the 
board of education. 15^ his speech before the IDiuse of Commons, 
on submitting the education estimates for 1017-18, Dr. Fisher said: 

I have stlli, to touch uii a prnvo tleflciency in oiir e<luon(ional arniiigetnetits, 
iinil I allude to the inailequate provision for the intelkHtual, hioraI» and 
1 physical discipline of young persons during the period of adolescence. We 
turn children out Into tin? world at the ages of 12, 13, and 14, Just at the 
moment when their powers of lutelligent and Independent recei>tivity are first 
anmsed and their schooling shouUl be beginning to lH*ar fruit. 4 The r(*sults 
obtained by the evening scliools »-re well worth ‘having, but the miml>er bene- 
fited is comparatively small, the attendam^ Is jspasm<Klic and Irregular, and 
all exi>erience temls to show that afjer a haitl day’s work young |>eople are too 
fatlgut»d to receive the full measure of benefit df evening classes. There are 
the Boy Scouts. Church Lads’ Brlgade.% and girls’ and boys’ clubs, all attempt- 
ing to cope with this probletn. In certain of -our great Ipdustrlal centers 
schools have been esttd;)li8hed by the tntelligeoce and benevolence of individual 
emi)loyers, These agencies *are all valuable, and in my eyes they are the 
more valuable because they are voluntary. But their operation is partial, and 
they are not sufficient to secure the best rtMsuIt of eleraentury training for the 
great mass of the people. 

I submit that the country does not get the full vadue out df its elementary 
system of education, because so ’much of the tra’ining and Instruction is sul>- 
sequcntly lost, and that It does not get the full value out of. its higher technical 
colleges because those wlio attend their courses diave learned little and Vpr- 
gotten much. It is clear that the country must do something to renieily this 
glaring defect In Its sir’stem of national- education. I do not conceal from 
myself that any scheme of continued ^lucation will be exposed to cross cur- 
rents of criticism. It will not be easy to establish a scheme at once sufficiently 
comprehensive and elastic to give the young pciople tiie continued education 
•vthey should have without an undue dlsloct^ion of our Industrial system. Yet 
this Is what must be jlone if the State is to reap the full measure of advantage 
from its system of public education. • • • Though we are an^extripmely 
clever nation when we choose to use our brains, we ore only beginning to ^ 
realize that the capital of the country lies not In cash and goods, but In the 
brains and bodies of the people. ; ' - 


We are told fo' economize In our expencjlture and foodstuffs.' I suggest that 
we shpuid economiase In the human capital of the country, our most precious 

possession, which we jiave too iohg^negicKt^. • 

I should not lecommend any . m^ure which would have the effect of dis- 
turbing the labor market during the war, btft I hope that Parliament may see 
IM way to assent to a measure which will give effect to the general principles 
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which I have endeavored to describe, so that the foundation may be laid for a 
patriotic and social edupatlon worthy of the genius of our people and a fitting 
monument to the great Impulse which Is animating the whole nation during 
tl»e war. 

Taking advantage of the interest awakened by the events of the 
. war, the board of education has issued a draft of revised regulations 
for continuation, technical^ and art courses; that is, for the variotis 
forms of continued education Avhich fall outride the sphere of the 
secondary school and the university. These activities are declared 
to be — ' 

of the first Importance for the welfare' of the Nation, both from the point of 
view of training for gtxul citizenship, which is the chief problem* of adolescence, 
and from the iioint of view of specific training In the scientific and other studies 
that hear directly upon the successful conduct of Industry and enmmecce. 

Th^ proposals foreshadow a more liberal policy on the part of 
the board in respect to the various forms of continued education, 
and also the expectation of larger support from local taxes. They 
are published in draft form ifi <^^|pr to secure advice and helpful 
criticisms to guide in their final presentation. 

The draft is based \ipon the existing system of voluntary attend- 
ance of continuation schools, but with slight modifications would 
apply if the recommendations for an obli^tory ^'.stera should he 
embodied in law. . • ‘ , * 

AGBEEUENT AS TO ESSENTIALS. 

' F roih the survey of recent activities it appears that France anil 

. England have reached the same stage in tlieir progress tow.ard ii 
national system of continued education. In both countries voliintarv 
agencies have been very active in this respect, but they clin not meet 
'the national need. Thd^demand is; imperative for a compulsory law, 
applicable to the entire population and enforced by national author- 
ity. In I ranee this demand has taken definite form in' a legislative 
bill. In England, while legislation is deferftd the. centraTboard of 
education is already moving to promote local action by extra grants 
for schools and classes for adolescents, provided they oohlform to offi- 
cial requirements in regard to vocational training. These endeav- 
ors depend for their success upon the increased appropriations from 
the public treasury. 

France and England both emphasize' the need of broad scope in the 
extended education of the working people. The proposed law’ for 
.. France, places stress upon vocational training in the first division 
of the continuation period, an^ upen instruction in civic duties and 
. Wspoiwibilitiesiip the recond division. The latter covers the agbs 
. 17 to 20, the time when it is customary to call the attention of youths 
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to their approaching military training and the political obligation 
upon which they will soon enter. 

The draft regulations for continuation schools in England leave 
the details of their programs to local authorities, but require in every 
case provision “for disinterested studies making for wise living 
and good citironship,’^ ^ 

In Germany employers are forced by imperial law to bear their 
part in securing the continued education cf juvenile workers; the 
schemes proposed for England include the same provision ; com- 
plaint is made that the French measure is faulty in this respect, ^ 
but its amendment at this point is earnestly demanded. 

The outlook on this subject, its complex relations, and ^ the new 
forces which the war itself will bring to bear upon the problem 
are summed up in a striking passage from the address of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the House of Lords/ In this connec- . 
tionhesaid: 

Kducatlon Is not a subject which stands In Isolation by itself. It Is coloriHl 
by the NatIon*s soclab economic, and relljdou.s traditions and alms. The re- 
titriiiuff soldier— that means* n'fter'all. the men of England prncticnlly to-<lny— 
Mill not be sntished M*ith sonie of the old conditions. Ought he to be snti.sficd 
M ith the old conditions as regards bousing and as regjirds, Iq some departments 
of iifo, M*ages and the re.st. into wliich I do not enter? But he M ill not he. Tlie 
Jtousing ll^stion in toMm and country, intepst* ns Is Its ditbculty, obvious as 
nre tlie barriers that go ncros.s*the roads of progress, m*II1 have to be met and 
dealt M ith at the same time ns we are trying to deni M ith education and other 
\ kind.s of progr^. The M’ages question can not ?>e .separated from the housing 
*(iie.stion and will be necessarily before ns In all Intensity before many years 
pass. The diminishing birth rate and the rest Is, n question With which we 
sliall have to deal. The flgliting of disease on dlfTorent lines from those on 
j Mliidi It has been fouglit before is nliond of us. Tlu»se things ore ast\^ not 
^ only in the minds of us Mho ore trying from central places to look at Them 
on a large scale, but they are in the mUuls of the returning soldiers and sailors. 

I .speak from personal knoMledge. I have bw^i in toxwh often and often in 
the last feM' months Mith men M*lth Mhotji I have di.scussed this subject, and 
I have found that uridoubteKlIy tliere Mdll be discontent M ith existing conditions * 
accompanied by— and this is very lmportant-% readiness which has not been 
knoM-n before to see and to understand the otlier side and the diffieultles which 
lielong to these problems. The M’ay In M'hich men have learned to discuss 
Mith others tj[|an their ordinary friends and companions in pence time, men of 
different ant^lents, training, and sympathies, the way in Miilch they linve 
taken advantage of the opportunity to discuss these matters day by day and 
constantly during the last tM*o years ha.s, I believe, prepared the soil in a dif- 
ferent kind of way for dealing with, In a new and reasonable manner, almost 
ail these questions when they arise. At all events, whether M^e like, it or not. 
the things aref- astir in the minds of men who ore coming back. with a wider 
horizon and with new thoughts in their minds. 

.As this matter is received from press a cable^am announces that 
the bill promised by the president of the board of educiition was pre- 
sented to the House of Conamons, bn the eve of jts adjournment in 




